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BEAUTY. 
(Continued from No. 14.) 


From all these sources of evidence, then, we 
think it is pretty well made out, that the beauty 
or sublimity of external objects is nothing but 
the reflection of emotions excited by the feelings 
or condition of sentient beings ; and is produced 
altogether by certain little portions, as it were, of 
love, joy, pity, veneration, or terror, that adhere 
to those objects that are present on occasion of 
such emotions. Nor, after what we have already 
said, does it seem to be necessary to reply to 
more than one of the objections to which we are 
aware that this theory is liable. If beauty be no- 
thing more than a reflection of love, pity, or 
veneration, how comes it, it may be asked, to be 
distinguished from these sentiments? ‘They are 
never confounded with each other, either in our 
feelings or our language :—Why, then, should 
they all be confounded under the common name 
of beauty? and why should beauty, in all cases, 
affect us in a way so different from the love or 
eompassion of which it is said to be merely the 
reflection ? 

Now, to these questions we are somewhat 
tempted to answer, after the manner of our coun- 
try, by asking, in our turn, whether it be really 
true that beauty always affects us in one and the 
same manner, and always in a different manner 
from the simple and elementary affections, which 
it is its office to recall to us? In very many 
cases it appears to us, that the sensations which 
we receive from objects that are felt to be beau- 
tiful, and that in the highest degree, do not differ 
at all from the direct movements of tenderness or 
pity towards sentient beings. If the epithet of 
beauty be correctly (as it is universally) applied 
to many of the most admired and enchanting pas- 
sages in poetry, which consist entirely in the 
expression of affecting sentiments, the question 
would be speedily detided; and it is a fact, at 
all events, too remarkable to be omitted, that 
some of the most. powerful and delightful emo- 
tions that are uniformly classed under this name, 
arise altogether from the direct influence of these 
pathetic emotions, without the intervention of 
any material imagery. We do not wish, how- 
ever, to dwell upon an argument, which certainly 
is not applicable to all parts of the question ; and, 
admitting that, on many occasions, the feelings 
which we experience from beauty are sensibly 
different from the primary emotions in which 
we think they originate, we shall endeavour, in 
avery few words, to give an explanation of this 
difference, which seems to be perfectly consistent 
with the theory we have undertaken to illustrate. 





In the first place, it should make some differ- 
ence on the primary affections to which we have 
alluded, that, in the cases alluded to, they are 
reflected from material objects, and not directly 
excited by their natural causes. ‘The light of the 
moon has a very different complexion from that 
of the sun, and yet it is in substance the sun’s 
light. In the next place, the emotion, when 
suggested in the shape of beauty, comes upon 
us, for the most part, disencumbered of all those 
accompaniments which frequently give it a pecu- 
liar and less satisfactory character, when it arises 
from direct intercourse with its living object. 
The compassion that is suggested by beauty of 
a gentle and winning description, is not attended 
with any of that disgust and uneasiness which 
frequently accompany the spectacle of real dis- 
tress ; nor with that important suggestion of the 
duty of relieving it, from which it is almost in- 
separable. Nor does the temporary delight 
which we receive :rom beauty of a gay and ani- 
mating character, call upon us for any such ex- 
penditure of spirits, or active demonstrations of 
sympathy, as are sometimes demanded by the 
turbulence of real joy. In the third place, the 
emotion of beauty being partly founded upon 
illusion, is far more transitory in its own nature, 
and is both more apt to fluctuate and vary in its 
character, and more capable of being dismissed 
at pleasure, than any of the primary affections, 
whose shadow and representative it is. In the 
fourth place, and this is the circumstance most 
relied on by Mr. Alison, the perception of beauty 
implies a certain exercise of the imagination that 
is not required in the case of direct emotion, 
and is sufficient, of itself, both to give a new 
character to every emotion that is suggested by 
the intervention of such an exercise, and to ac- 
count for our classing all the various emotions that 
are so suggested under the same denomination 
of beauty. When we are injured, we feel indig- 
nation,— when we are wounded, we feel pain,— 
when we see suffering, we feel compassion,— 
and when we witness any splendid act of heroism 
or generosity, we feel admiration—without any 
effort of the imagination, or the intervention of 
any picture or vision in the mind. But when 
we feel indignation, or pity, or admiration, in 
consequence of seeing some piece of inanimate 
matter that merely suggests or recalls to us the 
ordinary causes or proper objects of these emo- 
tions, it is evident that our fancy is set to work, 
and that the effect is produced by means of a 
certain poetical creation, or a train of images and 
conceptions that are conjured up in the mind. 
We draw out, for our own contemplation, a long 
train of figures and combinations, which we dis- 





pose in such a way as to produce the most lively 
effect on our feelings; and are employed, there- 
fore, partly in composing and delineating this 
inward and ideal picture of the objects of our 
emotions, and partly only in receiving the emo- 
tions which it excites. It is this active and 
heated state of the imagination, and this divided 
and busy occupation of the mind, that constitute 
the great peculiarity of the emotions we expe- 
rience from the perception of beauty. 

Finally, we think it of importance to observe, 
that this peculiarity is further strengthened by the 
great variety, and, as it were, lubricity of the 
pictures and emotions which are excited by the 
most common instances of beauty. When we 
experience any emotion directly, there is no 
choice, and no doubt in the matter. When we 
see wrong, we feel indignation; and when joy 
or sorrow are placed before us, we receive the 
sympathetic infection. We cannot avoid being 
moved in the way in which we are moved; and 
though we may make short excursions into the 
border land of imagination, we feel nothing either 
strongly or distinctly, but the unvarying reality 
before us. The case, however, is remarkably 
different when we have nothing before us but 
objects that are merely connected with ideas of 
sorrow or enjoyment, and capable, in conse- 
quence, of suggesting these emotions. Here 
there is, in the first place, no necessity or cer- 
tainty that the emotion will be suggested at all ; 
and, in the second place, no definite or particular 
image or tablature in which it is to be embodied. 
All that we have, is a general and vague impres- 
sion of a particular class of emotions, and an 
undefined sort of consciousness of the capability 
of the objects before us to suggest trains of ideas 
well fitted to give them scope. The objects 
themselves, however, do very rarely prescribe 
the precise nature of these ideas: and, while an 
immense multitude of loose analogies and kindred 
recollections roll dimly over the mind, we are 
left to form them into such groups and combina- 
tions as we ourselves may select; and are tempted 
every moment to change the form of our cloudy 
creation, and to wander from one set of images 
and impressions to another. Even when we 
look upon a single form of beauty—upon an an- 
cient statue for example, or a Gothic turret-—we 
—are apt to experience this fluctuation of the 
imagination,—this unsteadiness and perpetual 
shifting in the particular objects of emotion, and 
to feel that there is nothing that is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the form before us; and that the 
fancy wavers among an indistinct crowd of equal 
competitors. This, however, is still more re- 
markably the case when*the beauty that enchants 
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us is of a more compound and complicated na- 
ture, and consists, as in the case of a fine land- 
scape, of a great variety of parts and features, 
each of which may possess a peculiar character 
or shade of expression. 

Take, for example, the scenery so beautifully, 
and yet imperfectly, described by Mr. Scott, on 
the borders of Loch-Katrine. The images which 
it is calculated to suggest will agree, perhaps, in 
being ideas of seclusion—of a life set free from 
the restraints of the world, and hidden from its 
observation—of sympathy with the simple joys 
and animating toils of its natives—and of awe 
and veneration for the Power which has left the 
traces of its might on the cliffs and mountains: 
but the particular train of images, by the help of 
which those general impressions may be moulded 
into distinct objects of emotion, is evidently alto- 
gether loose and undetermined, and must depend 
upon the taste, dispositions, and information of 
every different beholder. Thus, Fitz-James, 
with a due attention to his joyous and social 
character, is made to fill up the outline by plant- 
ing an ideal castle, filled with hunters and fair 
ladies, on the steep,—and an abbey of jolly 
ecclesiastics on the meadow,—and by rousing 
the mounting echoes with tae hunting horn and 
the matin bell and chant: while Rousseau, in 
describing a kindred scene, displays in a manner 
much more characteristic the romantic tenderness 
of his fancy, when he says, that it seemed like 
an asylum which Nature had spared for two 
faithful lovers, escaped alone from the ruin and 
desolation of the universe. To a mind familiar 
with the imagery of Celtic poetry, the same 
scene, it is obvious, might have presented a vision 
of white-armed virgin archers, and gray-haired 
bards, and warriors arming to redress the wrongs 
of damsels :—while, to a wilder or more gloomy 
fancy, it might have disclosed a picture of moon- 
light fairies and goblins ;—or dens of ambushed 
banditti,—or the onset of revengeful clans, and 
the triumphs of patriarchal chieftains. There is 
no limit, indeed, to the varieties of human interest 
that may be suggested to a powerful imagination 
by ascene so striking and so various; and we 
only multiply those coarse and unseemly sketches, 
in order to show how exclusively it is human in- 
terest, or at least feeling and sentiment of some 
sort, that is the ultimate object of all those emo- 
tions which it is the characteristic of beauty to 
excite. Even where the object is simple and 
ordinary, the emotion of beauty which it excites 
is generally quite vague and indeterminate. Few 
common objects, for example, are more beautiful 
than a column of smoke rising slowly above trees, 
in a calm sky—so common is it, indeed, that it 
very often gives us no emotion at all; but if it 
once strikes us as beautiful, we may be certain 
that we have associated with it many ideas of 
human interest and feeling—many abortive little 
sketches of groups and persons connected with 
such an appearance. Mr. Wordsworth, we think 
(for we quote from memory), has noticed and 
exemplified the pliability of this very image in a 
very striking manner. The smoke comes to his 
eye, he says, 


“* With some uncertain notice, as may seem, 
Of houseless wanderers in the summer woed ; 
Or of some hermit’s cell, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone.”’ 


Cowper, we think, makes the same appear- 
ance significant of the encampment of gipsies, 
and all their picturesque establishment; and it is 
easy to see, that, to a creative fancy, it might 
suggest an infinite number of similar conceptions. 





We have been betrayed into this long, and we 
fear tedious, detail, in order to show that the 
emotions which are suggested to’ us by the ap- 
pearance of beauty, have seldom any fixed or 
determinate objects, as all emotions that aie raised 
directly, and not by such suggestions, mast ne- 
cessarily have; and that the objects which the 
imagination is stimulated to conceive, are apt to 
shift and fluctuate before us—in many cases ex- 
tending into a long train or series of connected 
impressions, and in others presenting only dim 
and broken outlines, that fleet away in irregular 
succession. ‘This peculiarity, we are inclined to 
think, joined to those that have been already no- 
ticed, is fully sufficient to account for the differ- 
ence that is felt to exist between the emotions of 
beauty, and the more simple and original emo- 
tions into which we hold that the former may be 
resolved. The suggestions of beauty seem, in 
this respect, to bear the same analogy to the direct 
impression of our affections that the expression 
of instrumental music does to that of poetry, or 
language in general. The most beautiful and 
expressive air that ever was invented, when 
played without words, communicates only a 
vague and indeterminate emotion to the mind ; at 
the same time that it stimulates it to fill up the 
blank in the imagination with some scene or 
story corresponding to its general character. We 
may be able, for instance. to say with certainty 
that a particular air is pathetic and plaintive; but 
what particular sort of sorrow it expresses is left 
for every hearer to imagine. ‘To some, accord- 
ingly, it will impart a vision of mothers wailing 
over their dead children; and to others, of divided 
lovers, complaining of perfidy or fortune. ‘To 
one, it will speak of the desolation of captive 
warriors; to another, of the moanings of secluded 
penitence: and this very vagueness and uncer- 
tainty, joined with the excitement of the imagina- 
tion which it produces, give a compass and extent 
to its power of expression, that familiarly distin- 
guish it, though founded on the very same feel- 
ings, from the fixed, and limited, and precise 
expression of poetry. The case seems to be the 
same with visible beauty. ‘The qualities in which 
it consists are but another set of characters for 
communicating those emotions that are more 
clearly, but not always so forcibly, expressed by 
the pen of the poet. They constitute a sort of 
hieroglyphics, or picture writings, that express 
the emotion by means of the relations and analo- 
gies of things, and not by any contrivance of 
direct or conventional reference. ‘They require, 
therefore, to be eked out by the fancy and the 
knowledge of the reader; and rather rouse the 
imagination to a discovery, than enlighten it by 
a revelation. ‘Those characters and pictures, at 
the same time, are just as little the ultimate ob- 
jects of emotion as the letters and syllables of the 
poet. ‘They are mere signs and instruments in 
both cases; and produce their effects on the 
mind, not by any relation which they themselves 
have to our feelings, but by suggesting to us, 
more or less directly, those emotions with which 
they have been associated. 


(To be continued.) 





From Gardiner’s Masic of Nature. 


ON BELLS. 


There are few persons who are not affected by the 
sound of bells, Of all musical sounds they are 


among the first that present themselves to our atten- 
tion; and for that reason they make a deep impres- 





sion upon us. When heard at a distance, they fall 
with a delightful softness upon the ear; and, in the 
midst of rural scenery, they powerfully excite the 
imagination, and recall] the most pleasing scenes of 
our youth. 


So have 1 stood at eve on Isis bank, 
To hear the merry Christchurch bells rejoice 
So have I sat, too, in thy honour’d shades 
Distinguish’d Magdalen, or Cherwell’s banks, 
To hear thy silver Wolsey* tones, so sweet; 
And so, too, have I paused and held my oar, 
And suffer’d the slow stream to bear me home, 
While Wykham’s peal along the meadows ran, 
Hurdis, 


It is probable that some of the pleasure we derive 
from music, may be traced to these early impres- 
sions; and that joy or sadness, which certain strains 
create in us, may be referred to such recollections of 
our youth. 

Every one must have remarked the cheerful gaiety 
of scme bells, and the mournful tone of others, 
Who can have listened to the succession of five, 
without feeling their touching melancholy ! or not 
have noticed that tone of regret we hear in the village 
peal of six! How delightful at eventide to hear their 
plaintive song! If we would shun these mournful 
sensations, and court a livelier strain, we must seek 
the cheerful peal of eight: or that of the sprightly 
ten, warbling forth their notes of joy: 


Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time 

When last I heard their soothing chime! 


Changes rung upon bells are not so pleasing as 
they might be. Sounds following each other at 
random can never make agreeable music. We 
might as well expect an agreeable language or pic- 
ture from the casual change of sounds or colours. 
By the hand of a composer they might be so con- 
structed, that instead of a senseless jargon, our ears 
might be treated with an agreeable melody. 

From the ringing of bells we derive an expres- 
sion in music, of all others the most delightful, that 
increasing and dying away of the sounds, as they 
are wafted to or from us by the breeze. It is only 
in an upland country that we can enjoy these sublime 
effects—where their tones wind round the hill, or 
down the woodland vale. How their voices come 
swelling upon the ear, like the revelry of friends! 
but no sooner heard, than the wind has swept them 
away, and they retire in the faintest whispers. 
These effects are poetic, and will touch the feelings 
as long as sounds remain. 

Bells had their origin in China; and, like the 
ancient gong, are principally made of copper, richly 
ornamented with inscriptions inside and out. As 
their use was to dispel and clear the air of evil spirits, 
they were made of the most enormous size. The 
Russians adopted them in the tenth century, and their 
famous bell at Moscow, weighing forty-three thou- 
sand pounds, when put into motion, would agitate 
the air of the surrounding country for forty miles. 
This notion of their efficacy brought them to Eng- 
land soon after the Conquest; and, from our old 
records, we learn that the tolling of a bell kept the 
spirits of darkness from assaulting believers; it 
dispelled thunder, and prevented the devil from 
molesting either the church or congregation—hence 
the bells were rung with due ardour and devotion in 
the time of storms. To insure these valuable ser- 
vices, many, in the dark ages, were induced to be 
queath property for the support of favourite bells, 
which were rung at their funeral, to the discomfiture 
of the arch-fiend, whose attempts to get possession 
of the soul of the deceased were paralysed by the 
hallowed sound. In Paris there is a bell of enor 
mous size, two notes lower than great 'lom of Lin 
coln. The catholics have a great reverence for theif 
sounds. The writer was present once at the Féte 
Dieu, in Notre Dame, and witnessed an exhibition 
of this kind. Upon the Host entering the church, 
the congregation were greeted with eight military 





* Cardinal Wolsey gave these bells. 
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drums, keeping up an incessant roll as they marched 
up the aisle with a detachment of soldiers. Then 
came the priests and choir-men, straining their 
thrvats—the great bell tolling its double F. below 
the line, in concert with all the small fry of the 
steeple. Next, in succession, came a military band 
with gongs and clashing cymbals—soldiers ground- 
ing their arms—the stupendous organ from on high 
suring down upon this terrific din every note within 
its compass. Such was the accumulated noise, that 
it was impossible to make yourself heard to a by- 
stander, though you shouted in his ears! When the 
uproar had a little ceased, we listened to the more 

teful sound of the mass, which was performing 
in a distant part of the cathedral. 

Bells are heard to the greatest advantage early in 
the morning, when the air is still, and the ear has 
been refreshed by sleep. ‘The notion of their sounds 
being much enhanced when situated near to water, 
wants no confirmation, when we recount the case of 
the sentinel, who was charged with sleeping upon 
his post on the ramparts of Windsor castle. ‘The 
life of this man was saved, by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance of his having heard, at midnight, St. 
Paul’s clock strike thirteen, when it should have 
struck only twelve. The fact was proved by several 
witnesses, although the distance apparently would 
have rendered the circumstance impossible. It was 
supposed that the course of the river, and the stillness 
of the night, assisted the conveyance of the sound, 
which, like a miracle, saved the delinquent from 
death.* The Hollanders exhibit the most enthu- 
siastic fondness for bells—every church and public 
building is hung round with them in endless variety ; 
and as this music seems to be the national taste, 
they are never left at rest. They are kept striking 
and chiming every quarter of an hour the day 
through; but this is not enough:—on the Stadt- 
house, a performer is stationed to play to the market 
people a superior.sort of bell music upon the caril- 
lons. This is done by a contrivance similar to the 
keys of a piano-forte, which the carilloneur strikes 
with all his might, though an Herculean task, often 
with science and dexterity. In Amsterdam, it is 
thought, not less than a thousand bells are kept con- 
stantly ringing, which create such an incessant jin- 
gle, as to be intolerable to strangers, and eneugh to 
distract the ears of any one but those of a Dutchman. 
It is extraordinary, that a people, so grave and 
thoughtful, can feel amused with such a senseless 
jargon as this confusion produces. Fortunately for 
us, our bells in England are of a more sombre cast, 
and are found of great use in proclaiming the hour 
in large and populous cities.t St. Paul’s has a fine 
tone upon the chord of B flat, which tone, at its 
birth, was denominated the note C ; our scale having 
risen so much since that time, as apparently to sink 
the bell a note below the present C. The finest bell 
in England is great Tom of Lincoln, considerably 
older than St. Paul’s, so much so, that this bell, 
which was originally C, has sunk to A upon the 
lowest space. The elevated situation of this bell 
gives it an horizon of nearly. fifty miles in every 
direction. It is never rung, lest it should brin 
down the steeple in which it hangs, and never tolle 
but upon the death of a royal personage. When 
rung in this partial way, its tones rol] over the sur- 
rounding distance with a sublime effect. 


Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 


_ 


* Captain Parry speaks of the great distance 
sounds could be heard during intense cold. ‘ We 
often heard people distinctly converse in a common 
tone of voice at the distance of a mile ;” but may not 
this striking effect be partly attributed to the even 
and glassy surface, there being no objects to inter- 
rupt the undulations of sound, as well as the density 
of the atmosphere ? 

t The want of large bells to strike the hour in the 
modern parts of London, is an inconvenience every 
one feels. There is not a bell at the west end of the 
town, that is large enough to be heard at the distance 
of five hundred yards. 





Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


The days of prejudice and ignorance are past, and 
bells are no longer used for the purposes of craft, or 
regarded with religious awe. 

“hough introduced under the frauds, of religion, 
they remain a harmless relic of superstition and folly; 
and the same sounds which filled the peasant and 
votary with fear in a dark age, now form the pious 
and mirthful strains of an enlightened community. 





A CHINESE AT HOME. 


I was one day in company with an excellent mis- 
sionary, taking an excursion upon the island of Ho- 
nan, in the river near Canton, when our path brought 
us to a delightful villa: we entered the gates, and 
proceeded up the principal pathway, admiring the 
shrubs and flowers, till we reached the mansion; 
where, in one apartment, we saw a number of young 
men seated at different desks, quietly pursuing their 
studies. In a few seconds the master appeared, and 
with a most accomplished grace and politeness, in- 
vited us to follow him into the hall, or great room for 
receiving friends as well as strangers. He ordered 
tea for us; showed us a foreign sword; and asked 
my opinion as to the genuineness of a bezoar stone, 
which he had been taught to consider of great value. 
A little boy waited upon him in the office of page, 
who, among other duties, was sent to let the ladies 
of the household know that they might come and see 
some foreigners who had just called. The ladies 
soon made their appearance, and endeavoured to im- 
prove their opportunity by putting on the most fas- 
cinating smiles they were mistress of; while he 
deemed it necessary to apologise for this departure 
from the ordinary rules of etiquette, as females are 
never invited to sit down with, or even to appear in 
the presence of a stranger. When he thought they 
had gazed long enough, he sent his page to signify 
the same to them, and they instantly retired. In this 
short and casual way, we saw how complete his au- 
thority was over his household, and yet with what 
gentleness it was evidently carried forward in its ad- 
ministration. Al] was ease and noiseless tranquillity. 
The habitual reverence thus inspired in the mind of 
a child follows him through life, and forms an indis- 
soluble link, a social bond of the strongest kind.— 
The Chinese as they are, by Mr. Lacy. 





Evit InrLuence or Fasnion.—Never yet was a 
woman really improved in attraction by mingling 
with the motley throng of the beau monde. She may 
learn to dress better, to step more gracefully; her 
head may assume a more elegant turn, her conversa- 
tion become more polished, her air more distinguished; 
but in point of attraction she acquires nothing. Her 
simplicity of mind departs; her generous confiding 
impulses of character are lost; she is no longer in- 
clined to interpret favourably of men and things— 
she listens without believing, sees without admiring; 
has suffered persecution without learning mercy, and 
been taught to mistrust the candour of others by the 
forfeiture of her own. The freshness of her dispo- 
sition has vanished with the freshness of her com- 
plexion; hard lines are perceptible in her very soul, 
and crowsfeet contract her very fancy. No longer 
= and fair as the statue of alabaster, her beauty, 

ike that of some painted waxen effigy, is tawdry and 

meretricious. It is not alone the rouge upon the 
cheek and the false tresses ‘adorning the forehead 
which repel the ardour of admiration ; it is the arti- 
ficiality of mind with which such efforts are connected 
that breaks the spell of beauty.—Mrs. Gore. 





Vatue or Pins’ Heaps.—The principal members 
of the Chancery Bar, were occupied for several days 
last week, before the Lord Chanceller in arguing a 
question relating to a patent connected with the 
making of pins’ heads. The costs of the proceed- 
ings on both sides are said to amount to nearly 
£5,000.— Herald. 





Frow Miss Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad.” 
A GERMAN DINNER. 


We were delighted on getting down to “the An- 

1”? to see the “ Victoria” puffing up the Rhine; 
or, to confess the truth, now that the feast of our 
eyes and imaginations was over, we began to feel 
the cravings of our grosser natures. There is no 
surer sharpener of the appetite than a Jong mountain 
ride in a cool morning. The Niederwald, the Hohle, 
the Rossel, all were forgotten in the vision of the 
or of all repasts—a dinner on the deck of a 

hine steamer. It was just on the stroke of one 
when we reached the Victoria. The table was laid, 
and the company was gathering with a certain look 
of pleased expectation, and a low murmur of sound 
much resembling that I have heard from your barn- 
yard family when you were shelling out corn to 
them. The animal nature is strongest at least once 
in the twenty-four hours! The Russian princess 
was the first person we encountered. ‘+ Monsieur 
Tonson come again.” ‘* We'll not have a seat near 
her,” [ whispered to the girls, as, with-some diffi- 
culty, we doubled the col of the table which her 
enormous royal person occupied. ‘No; farthest 
from her is best,” said K.; so we proceeded to the 
other extremity of the table, where we were met by 
the head waiter. ‘Places for four, if you please,” 
said I. He bowed civilly, was “ very sorry, but there 
was po room.” ‘Surely you can make room!” 
“Impossible, madame!” A moment’s reflection 
convinced me that a German would not risk the com- 
fort of one guest by crowding in ancther, so I said, 
“ Well, give us a table to ourselves.” ‘I cannot; 
it is impossible!” «+ What!” exclaimed the girls, 
‘does he say we cannot have places? Do order a 
lunch, then; I am starved,” ‘and so am I,” “and 
1.” My next demand showed how narrowed were 
our prospects. “Then,” said I, *I’)l ask for no- 
thfhg more if you will give me some bread and but- 
ter and a bottle of wine!” “* Afterward, afterward, 
madame,” he replied, his German patience showing 
some symptoms of diminution; ‘afterward lunch, 
dinner, or what you please; but now it is impossi- 
ble.” Like the starving Ugolino when he heard the 
key of the Tower of Famine turned on him, 


“fo guardai 
“Nel viso a’ mie’ figluoli senza far motto.”’ 
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But soon touched by their misery and urged by 
my own,I once more intercepted the inexorable 
youth, and mustering all my eloquence, I told him 
he had no courtesy for ladies, no “ sentiment ;” that 
he would have to answer for the deaths of those 
three blooming young women, &c. &c.; he smiled, 
and I thought relented, but the smile was followed 
with a definitive shake of the head, and away he 
went to perform well duties divided hetween half a 
dozen half-bred waiters in our country. Nothing 
remained for us but to submit. In a Hudson River 
steamer (we remembered regretfully our national 
despatch) the * afterward” would have been time 
enough ; at mest, an affair of half an hour’s wait- 
ing, but the perspective of a German’s meandering 
through his ** meridian” wasendless. Besides, we 
were to land at Bieberich in two or three hours, so, 
“ladies most deject,’’ we sat ourselves down in the 
only vacant place we could find, close to the head of 
the table. e people, for the most part, had taken 
their seats; here and there a chair awaited some 
loiterer, but one dropped in after another, and my 
last faint hope that, after all, the waiter would dis- 
tribute us among them, faded away. There was 
some delay, and even. those seated with the sweet 
security of dinner began to lose something of their 
characteristic serenity, There was a low growl from 
two English gentlemen near us, and the Germans 
beside us began mumbling their rolls. ‘ Ah,” 
thought I, “if ye who have been, as is your wont, 
feeding every half hour since you were out of bed, 
sitting lazily at your little tables here, could fee} ‘ the 
thorny point of our distress,’ you surely would give 
us that ar 

The soup-came, and as each tcok his plate, from 
the top to the bottom of the table, the shadows van- 
ished from their faces as I have seen them pass from 
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a field of corn as a cloud was passing off the sun. 
‘I should have been quite content,” said M., meekly, 
“ with a plate of soup on our laps.” “ Yes,” said 
L. in a faltering voice, “I should be quite satisfied 
with soup and a bit of bread.” But away went the 
soup, no one heeding us but a fat German whose 
back was towards us, and who, comprehending our 
dilemma, felt nothing bat the ludicrousness of it. 
He turned ,when he had swallowed his soup, and 
smiled significantly. 

Next came the fat, tender bouilli with its three 
satellites, potatoes @ la maitre d’hotel, cucumbers, 
and a fat compound called “ gravy.” “I always 
relish the bouilli,” said K., faintly. Bouilli, pota- 
toes, and cucumbers were eaten in turn; a German 
has no sins of omission to answer for at table. 

Then appeared the entremets, the croquets, sau- 
sages, tongue, the queenly cauliflower floating in 
butter, rouleaux of cabbage, macaroni, preparations 
of beans and sorrel, ee other messes that have 
baffled all our investigation and guessing. 

Now, fully to comprehend the prolongation of our 
misery, you must remember the German custom of 
eating each article of food presented, each separately, 
and lounging through a change of twenty plates as 
if eating dinner comprehended the whole duty and 
pleasure of life. If they would only give us a bit 
of tongue!” said K, “or a croquet,” said M., “ or 
just one sausage,” said L. But tongue, croquet, 
and sausage vanished within the all-devouring jaws, 
and again the emptied dishes were swept off, and on 
came salmon, tench, pike, and trout (served cold, 
and with bits of ice), and the delicious puddings. 
Now came my trial. The puddings, so light, so 
wholesome, with their sweet innocent fruit-sauces, 
are always my poste-restante at a German dinner. 
But ‘“* what was { to Hecuba, or Hecuba to me?” 
the pudding, in its turn, was all eaten, and our fat 
friend, wiping his mouth after the last morsel, 
turned round and laughed, yes, actually langhed ; 
and we, being at that point of nervousness when you 
must either cry or laugh, laughed too—rather hyste- 
rically. 

Are you tired? I have described but the prefatory 
maneuvring of the light troops. Now came the 
procession of joints, mutton, veal, and venison, inter- 


- spersed with salads, stewed fruit, calves’ foot jelly, 


and blancmanges. “Surely they might spare us 
one form of jelly,” said M., “Or a blancmange,” 
said K.; but no; meat, jelly, and all were eaten, 
and again our stout friend looked round, with less 
animation this time, for he was beginning to resem- 
ble a pampered old house-dog who is too full to bark. 
The dessert appeared : apricots, cherries, mulberries, 
pears, and a variety of confectionary. The conductor 
appeared, too, with the Jillets. ‘ Surely,” I said, 
‘that is not Bieberich!’? ‘Pardon, madame, we 
are within a quarter of an hour of Bieberich.” “ It 
is a gone case!’ I sighed out to the girls; and, in 
truth, we arrived before the Duke of Nassau’s heavy 
palace just as the company, with the most provoking 
flush of entire satisfaction, were turning away from 
the table. We had learned to appreciate the virtue 
of those Lazaruses who, witnessing the feasting of 
the Dives, go hungry every day. 

I have given you an exact inventory of the dinner, 
“ setting , so nought in malice” or in misery ; and 
when you are told that it costs but one florin (forty- 
two cents), that it is served with nice table-linen, 
large napkins, and silver forks, you must conclude 
that provisions are cheap, and that the traveller—if 
he can “catch the turbot””—is a happy man in Ger- 


many * * * ¥ * 


There is one of the rights of women secured to 
them here which I have been assured has an import- 
ant effect on general prosperity and individual hap- 
piness. ‘The German wife has an inextinguishable 
right to half the joint property of herself and her 
husband. He cannot deprive her of it by will, nor 





¢ The Englishman goes from here to London in 
two days, and there must pay at a hotel, for the 
single item in his dinner o 
salmon, seventy-five cents! 
up” with Germany. 


a lobster sauce to his 
No wonder he ‘puts 





can it be applied to debts of his contracting. ‘ This 
it is,” said a gentleman to me, ‘that makes our 
wives so intelligent in the management of their con- 
cerns, so industrious and economical.”’ I don’t know 
how this may be, but it seems to me to be but com- 
mon justice that a wife should be an equal partner in 
a concern of which she bears so heavy a part of the 
burden. Would not the introduction of such a law 
have a beneficent effect on the labouring classes in 
the United States? How many women would be 
stimulated to ingenuity and productive labour if the 
results of their industry were secured to them? How 
many women are first wronged and then disheartened 
by having an inheritance consumed by a husband’s 
vices, or dispersed by his wild speculations? How 
many, well qualified for respectable branches of 
business, are deterred from attempting them by the 
impossibility of securing to themselves and their 
children the proceeds? How many poor women 
among the lowest class of labourers have you and I 
both known, whose daily earnings have been lawfully 
taken from them by their brutal husbands? This is 
a pretty serious evil, as in that class at least (you 
will allow me to say) the destructive vices are pretty 
much monopolised by your sex. 

It is one of our distinctions, thank God, in the 
New World, that we do not quietly rest in any 
error; so I have faith that in good time this matter 
will be set right. 

It is impossible to witness the system of general 
instruction in Germany without asking if the rulers 
are not making an experiment dangerous to the 
maintenance of their absolutism. Debarred as the 
lower orders are from all political action, it may be 
some titne before they use the “ sharp-edged tools” 
put into their hands; but, when they once begin to 
read, to reflect, and compare, they will hardly go on 
quietly wearinga master’s uniform, doing his work, 
and eating black bread and potatoes, as if this were 
their full and fair share. 

When you look at the highly-educated classes, at 
the diffusion of knowledge among them, and con- 
sider the activity, boldness, and freedom of the Ger- 
man mind, you are confounded at the apparent 
serenity and quietude. But is it not the serenity of 
the mighty ocean, that wants but the moving of the 
wind to rise in resistless waves? the quietude of the 
poweer magazine, inert only till the spark touches 
it! 


We are not in a way to hear political topics agi- 
tated. They make no part of general conversation. 
But I have met with some touching expressions of 
feelings that I imagine are much diffused under this 
placid surface of society. One of our German 
friends spoke to me with deep emotion of her aunt, 
who is just embarking for the United States. ‘She 
is leaving us all,” she said; ‘her children and 
a brothers, nephews, nieces, all the 
riends of a lifetime, and such a happy home! to go 
and live with one son in the backwoods of America.” 

‘‘ Je that son so much a favourite ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, no; but he and his brother have suffered for 
their political opinions. They were imprisoned eight 
years; one of them died. He was a favourite; and 
so good, so beloved by everybody. My aunt says 
she cannot breathe the air of Germany. She must 
have the free air of America !”’ 





LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


The publishing season has now fairly com- 
menced. Books are issuing rapidly from the 
press, and the demand for them fully equals the 
supply. We notice an improvement in the 
character of the great mass of books now pub- 
lished, compared with the publications of former 
years. We have still, it is true, an abundance of 
fiction; but literature in more solid and durable 
forms constitutes the staple of the book trade at 
present. History, Philosophy, Ethics, Meta- 
physics, Travels and Poetry are now coming into 
fashion. Such authors as Bacon and Boling- 
broke, and Chillingworth, seem to find favour, 


since publishers dare to issue their works in ele- 
gant editions. 

The Speeches of Lord Brougham, upon 
Questions relating to Public Rights, Duties, 
and Interests, with Historical Introductions, 
have just been issued, by Messrs. Lea & Blanch- 
ard, in two large and elegant octavo volumes, 
They comprise the most splendid efforts of this 
mighty and commanding intellect. The cele- 
brated speeches on the queen’s trial, on the libels 
respecting the Durham clergy, consequent on the 
queen’s death, on the holy alliance, parliamentary 
reform, education, the poor laws, the affairs of 
Canada, and other subjects of equal interest and 
importance, may all be fourd in these volumes, 
Of course they are models of parliamentary and 
forensic eloquence, uniting as they do the literary 
brillianey of Burke with the fire and vigour of 
Grattan and Chatham. The historical introduc- 
tions written by Lord Brougham himself, are his 
most finished compositions. They were detached 
from the speeches and published as miscellanies 
in this country some time since, with great suc- 
cess. ‘They are restored to their original position 
in this splendid edition of the speeches. The 
colleges, literary societies, and reading clubs will 
speedily exhaust the limited edition which has 
been printed; and gentlemen who wish for co- 
pies for their own libraries, must be on the qui 
vive to secure them. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Howitt’s 
Book of the Seasons. William Howitt was 
always one of our prime favourites. There isa 
freshness and raciness in his rural works, which 
render them peculiarly fascinating. He has all 
a poet’s enthusiasin in his love of natural scenery, 
and a most Homeric simplicity in his narrations 
and descriptions. Some of the poetry in this 
volume, is from the pen of his accomplished lady, 
Mary Howitt. We commend the publishers, 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, for their good taste in 
publishing so elegant a composition in an ele- 
gant form. 

The lovers of theatrical gossip will find a 
bonne bouche in the Memoirs of the Duchess of 
St. Albans. Charity, they tell us, covers a mul- 
titude of sins; and truly the charity of the bio- 
grapher appears to have performed its office in 
this case; as it has contrived to cover over all 
the sins of the pretty actress with the gold brocade 
and diamonds of the duchess. She is made out 
to have been quite a saint. Commend us to a 
charitable biographer! ‘The book is very amus- 
ing nevertheless. ‘The stories of old Mr. Coutts’s 
eccentricities, and of the singular and romantic 
acts of benevolence performed by his respectable 
relict are as entertaining as the Charivari itself. 
We must treat our readers to a specimen of them. 

Who would suppose that a very entertaining 
and readable book could be made up from the 
incidents of a whaling voyage. And yet such is 
the fact. A book has just been published by the 
Appletons, of New York, entitled, ‘‘ Incidents of 
a Whaling Voyage,” written by an unpractised 
writer, but a practised whaler, Mr. F. A. Olm- 
sted. He tells a “round unvarnished tale” of 
his adventures ; and embellishes the volume with 
his own drawings, illustrating the captures and 
cuttings up, the frolics and boat-upsettings of 
those monsters of the deep, in a style which 
will make his readers perfectly willing that Mr. 
Olmsted should do all the whole—killing for 
himself and them too. The book is 2 very sen- 
sible and manly performance, and will take rank 
with Dana’s ‘* Two Years before the Mast,” 





being written in a very similar style. 








